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FROM A 


FATHER 70 A sox, 


«. 


ON AIS 


NM A R R 1 A G E. 


I is not, I aſſure you, my dear 

Charles, without the moſt ſenſible 
mortification, that I find myſelf obliged 
to relinquiſh the hope of being pre- 
ſent at the completion of your belt. - 
wiſhes : but the entangled ſtate of 
your uncle's affairs, which would 
greatly ſuffer by my abſence, will yet. 
detain me in London a conſiderable 


time ; z and I ſhould deem myſelt 
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4 A Letter from a Father to a Son, 


-guilty of moſt unpardonable ſelfiſn- | 


neſs, were I even to permit the re- 
tardment of the happineſs of two lo- 
vers for the ſake of a private grati- 
fication. I therefore earneſtly deſire 
both you and Miſs Melway, not to 


think of delaying your I on 


my account. 
My ſudden and unexpected avoca- 


tion from Cumberland to London, 
prevented me, (as I had intended, 


an as yotr fo earteſtly defire © in 4 


your letter)-from opening my ſenti- 
ments to you, on the conduct adviſe- 
able to a man, in the ſtate into F which 
vou was then purpoſing io enter. 

F kad not done this before, beeauſe 


I was defirous to regufate my advice 


according to what I ſhould find the 
bent of 3 your difpoſition to be; whe- 
ther it would jead you to a more 
ſedate and ferions affeckion, to a more 
warm and lively, or a more tender arid 


keart-fele paſſion. Tet! thought I had. 


through 


on bis Marriage. . 5 


through the melancholy leiſure of a 
long widowhood, taken every prepa- 
ratory meaſure to enſure your, and 
conſequently your partner”s, happineſs 
in that focial relation, whatever might 
be hereafter the particular tendency of 
your inclinations, by trying to call 
forth the benevolent, ſtill more than 
the brilliant qualities ef human nature; 
to which endeavours, I had the delight 
to find your own amiable diſpoſition 
ſo reſponſive.— The happy connection 
which the change of our villa procured 
us with the truly reſpe&able family 
of lord Melway, verified the opinion 
I always entertained, that you was 
<apable of that tender and exalted ſort 
of love, the affectation of which is alone 


"ridiculous, as the reality of it is conſo- 


nant to, and refines our natures, and 


rather mellows and expands than ſwal- 


lows up our other kindly feelings. 
Ir was with great joy I thought I diſ- 


covered in Miſs Melway, a heart in 


B 3 perfect 
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perfect uniſon with your's, endued 
with the ſame rare, but noble and ele- 
vated ſimplicity, the never- failing indi- 


cation of a truly great and virtuous 


mind. Your manner of addreſſing that 
beautiful and amiable lady, which was 


not till after a long and intimate con- 
verſe with her, and equally devoid 


of preſumption or ſervile flattery, 
ſnewed a ſoul wholly poſſeſſed, and at 
the ſame time dignified, by the object 
of its paſſion, and the ſweet and frank 


figns of equal and concordant affection, 


by which ſhe anſwered thoſe addreſſes, 


- crowned my preſaging hopes of a laſt- 


ing and delightful connection between 
you. Having conſented with joy to 


your union as ſoon as our mutual con- 


cerns would allow it; I began to 
think of performing the duty of a 
friend and father, by 1mparting to you 
| ſome advice on your future conduct to 


the lovely woman who was going to 
complete the gift ſhe had made you 4 
er 
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on bis Marriage. 7 


her heart, by that of her hand, ſuited to 
the refined attachment that ſubſiſted be- 
tweenyou; together with ſome obſervati- 
ons on the cauſes of matrimonial diſuni- 
on originating in our ſex. But whenever 
turned my thoughts on this ſubject, 
it ſo awakened the ideas of the few 
ſhort years of unmixed conjugal feli- 
city I enjoyed with the delightful part- 
ner of my heart, your excellent mother, 
that I apprehended too frequent inter- 
ruptions from the emotions of my 
mind for an oral communication of 
my ſentiments on that head, and 1a- 
J refolved to throw them on paper. 
Eſpecially as in that ſhape they would 
afford you a better opportunity of a 
future review, ſhould you ever de- 
ſire it. | 
Since our ſeparation, which deferred 
the execution of my deſign, this is the 
firſt interval of leiſure that has offered 
af re· aſſuming it; and indeed this ſhort: 
eſlay (if I may ſo term this effuſion of. 
- E 4 parental 
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parental affection) may be the leaft 
unſeaſonable and improper, becaufe 
among the numerous productions of 
modern ages, upon almoſt every ſub- 
Jeet, I know of none that has had this 
point in view. Several treatiſes have 
indeed. been addreſſed to women, on 
their conduct in the wedded . be- 
fide a number of papers in periodical 
Publications. Patience and obedience, 
the chief points ſo univerſally and ear- 
neſtly inculcated in thoſe pieces, con- 
figering they were moſtly penned by 
men, reflect, methinks, no great honor 
an the temper and generoſity of our 
fex. It would ſtrike you as ludicrous, 
if J attributed our deficiency of admo- 
nition. on that head, to our conduct 
not ſtanding in need of any. We may 
find an eaſier ſolution.— Marriage is 
conſidered as the chief, if not the only 
end of female life. In men it is hardly 
eſteemed a point of ſecondary moment. 
From this poſition, too generally eſta- 

| bliſhed, 


blifſhed, though true in one ſenſe, ſame 
haſty deductioas have been drawn: for 
though partly neceſſity, and partly euſ- 
tom having thrown almoſt every em- 
ployment on men, the advancement 
and improvement in thoſe employ ments 
muſt neceſſarily demand their firſt at= 
tention ; yet I believe unſophiſticated 
nature will point out the conjugal 
union as the equal end of human hap- 
nels in both ſexes; and therefore the 
too commonly received opinion, that 
reſpeR, and a fart of attentive com- 
pliance to the taſtes and inclingtians 
of the perſon to whaie ſociety we 
are joined for life, together with 
4 gentle forbearance and mild admg- 
nition of the faults of that perſon 
which are the very cements of a tendep 
and generous paſſion are duties malt 
peculiarly, if not ſalely, incumbent an 
the wife, is maſt dangerouſly erroneous. 
This. ſentiment, neceſſarily fatal to the 
nder feelings, chat owe their very ex- 

8 22 iſtence 
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iſtence to the reciprocal marks of re- 
ſponſive affections, is attended with 
aggravated inconveniencies, and pro- 
duRive of more unhappy conſequences, 
in thoſe countries where chivalry has 
eſtabliſhed a flattering mode of court- 
mip to the fair. 

Among moſt other nations, a woman is 
given. by her father to the man whom he 
has choſen, as only a more precious ſpe- 
cies of property; and being ſcarcely ever 
addreſſed by the man on whom ſhe is 
beſtowed before he becomes her huſ- 
band, never conſiders him but in the 
light of a maſter to whom ſhe muſt ſub- 
mit, and whom it is her intereſt to 
pleaſe. The huſband there enjoys the 
cold and unfatisfying poſſeſſion of a 


_.. Nlave, whilſt the woman vegetates in a 


ſtate of dull and uncomfortable ſervi- 
tude ; bur {till her infipid. tranquil- 
lity is not diſturbed by the ſtings 
of diſappointment. Among the po- 
liter inhabitants of Eurppe, women 
COT are 
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are treated before marriage with the 
moſt flattering diſtinctions; their wiſhes 
are conſidered as ſo many orders, their 
diſpleaſure as the greateſt calamity, and 


even their caprices are treated with 


complaiſance by their lovers. A beau- 
tiful young woman in the very age for 


vanity and ſanguine expectations, the 
two grand miſleaders of mankind, 
confident of her own charms, and ſtill 


more of her lover's virtues, naturally 
expects a continuance of that obſequi- 


ous deportment in the hufband, that 
helped to render the lover fo amiable 
and acceptable, and which ſhe is now 
ready to return; but to her utter ſur- 


prize and deep mortification, ſhe finds 
the tables turned, and he, whoſe con- 


duct was ſome time ago ſo attentive 


and pleaſing, now claims that tender 


complaiſance of behaviour from her, 
which he was wont himſelf to pay, 


without almoſt any return on his ſide. 


The new-married lady upon this event, 
her 


— 


42 4 Letter from @ Faber to a Son, | 
her pride mortified, her hopes diſap- | 
pointed, and her tenderneſs and ſenſi- 
bility hurt to the quick, according to 
the prevalence of the angry, the ſoft, 0 
Or the gay diſpoſitions of her mind —- 
either breaks out into violent reſent. 
ment, ſinks into a ſtate of melancholy 
chagrin, or tries to diſſipate the vexa- 
non of her deluded hopes in the folly 
A taſhion, and the empty round of 
Joitering amuſements: whilſt diſdain 
and anger occupy che mind of the huſ- 
basd, who regrets his misfortune of 
Þeing united to a woman, whoſe roman- 
tic pride expects the farce of a court- 
hip, which cuſtom obliged him to com- 
Ply with, to be ſupported thraugh | 
marriage, inſtead of fulfilling the du- 
ties incumbent on a wife. 
You may perceiye I have not been ; 
talking of thoſe illiberal conjunctions 
That intereſt ſo frequently makes, and 
which rather deſerve the ſtigma of pro- 
dualen. tha the honorable appellation 
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= T7; matrimony z but of thoſe fimons, 
" *F which owe their origin in virtuous per- 
ons to fincere mutual affections, tho 
gafterwards rendered unhappy by the 
inveteracy of prejudice, encouraged by 
pride and ſelfiſhneſs. 
Pour uncle extiibits a mournful pica 
ture of this ſort, of blaſted happineſs z 
of of whoſe diſunion with his amiable: 
dy, J have been, notwithſtanding alb 


a: my endeavours, an helplefs confident 
of Nen both Rides, though I have hitherto: 
. eoncealed the vncomfortable knows 
. kege of it from you. What advan- 

tage would an happy harmony between 


» 8 chem have been to both! probably it 
"i ; would have preverited their preteny 
F misfortune, or even if it had not, hows 
would it have alleviated its weight ! 
VUnhappy and fooliſh man! bleſt with att 
14, uncommon underſtanding, and aſſiſtec 
by a liberal education, he nevertheleſs, 
wich narrow-minded prejudice, conſi- 
of 7 vered the other ſex as made to _ 
Y | | the 
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the paſſions and ſooth the tempers of 
his own, without being entitled ro a 
return of ſimilar regard. Loved to en- 
thuſiaſm by a moſt beautiful and ami- 
able woman, how eaſily might he have 
maintained his influence on her heart, 
by continuing in ſome degree, in his 
behaviour towards her, thoſe nameleſs 


attentions, the genuine marks of a ten- 


der and delicate paſſion, that had ſo 
great a ſhare in gaining her heart, and 
from which he fondly imagined the nup- 
tial ceremony had releaſed him! and 
yet he expected of her, all thoſe 
minute teſtimonies of attachment, all 
that inſinuating compliance, all that 
reſpe@, the ſmalleſt return of which he 
deemed it beneath his dignity to make, 
To defend this, he often reaſoned about 
the ſuperiority of underſtanding in 
men, and their more important occupa- 
tions, which diſpenſed them from punc- 
tilio's ; about the univerſal agreement 
of mankind in theſe points—He 


5 9 thought 
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thought himſelf rational, but he was 
only ſelfiſn He did not conſider he 
was attempting to reconcile contra- 
Tieties—That he wanted to join 
the delights of a refined paſſion, and 
the convenience of a dependent con- 
nexion— That he wanted the delicate 
plant of ſentiment, nurtured by the ſoft 
zephyr of equal and reciprocal tender- 


neſs alone, to endure the inclement 
| blaſt of ſurly pre-eminence :—or'rather, 
he wanted his indolence indulged, his 
pride gratified, and his vanity flattered. 
> Had he not been under the influence 
of theſe ſelfiſh paſſions, he would have 
2 ſeen that true love is incompatible with 
the odious elevation of authority, that 

it levels all diſtinctions, and that the 
- 7 king who wiſhed to be ſincerely loved 
by a dairy-maid, muſt not only for- 
get his crown, and the meanneſs 
of her condition; but muſt alſo 
2 perſuade her to do the ſame.—The 
2 pretended : ſuperiority therefore of our 


ſex, 


| 26 JX Letter from & Father to a Son, 
"| ſex, were it even true, muſt be 
| ll | wholly relinquiſhed by him who wiſhes ' 
| to attain tlie height of conjugal felicity. | 
i And I think that an argument of no 
1 very inconſiderable weight that thee 
Wl is no ſuch ſuperiority, ſince it would 
only be an impediment to the beſt en- 
joyment of which human nature is 
eapable, and the moſt conformable to 
its dictates. 
- - Fhe change in your uncle's manner, 
became but too ſoon apparent to 
lady Frances, yet ſhe was afraid to 
dem too full of expectations. She at 
Jength however ventured to mention 
fome inſtances of that alteration which 
narmed her tenderneſs. An inſpid 
yet diſtaſteful joke was all the ſatiſ- 
ſactibn ſhe received. Her love per- 
haps too a little, her pride, was hurt. 
She expaſtulated with affectionate 
warmth.—He-anſwered thoſe Aike 
lations with & provoking colheſs, 
by telling her that they had been theſe 
N fix. 
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On his Marriage. 17 
fix months out of the land of ro- 
mance, — that ſhe was now a wife 

that ſne could not expect her huſband 


to buſy himſelf with trivial marks of 


affection, — that he loved her dearly, 


and as a friend both to her happineſs 
and his own, would adviſe her to 
exchange her romances and novels, 
for Dean Swift's, and other good 
advice to married ladies, and to give 
the marriage ſervice a freſh and more 
attentive peruſal, Confounded and 
ſtung to the heart with this indelicate 
and unexpected reply, ſhe withdrew 
without uttering a ſyllable; and im- 
mediately aſſumed a cold, diſtant, and 
conſtrained civility : yet it was con- 
ſtrained ; and therefore he might ſtill 
have remedied all by acknowledging 
his fault (of which he was in his own 


heart conſcious, and the conſequences 


of which deeply afflicted him, for be 
really loved his wife) in uſing ridicule 


on 4 3 a juncture. But it 
Co Was 
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was not the man's part to ſooth—;. 
he-might perhaps carry his raillery too 
far, but did it become her. to reſent 
it in ſuch a manner?—To think of 
forcing her huſband, by her affected 


ſternneſs to make a conceſſion !—Nay. 


perhaps ſhe expected him to aſk her 
pardon.— What it he had been a lit- 


tle in the wrong, was it not the duty 
of a wife to have borne that wrong with 
patience ?—had ſhe not promiſed it 
Had he indeed -perceived ſhe were 
hurt, and yet ſtrove to hide it, that 
would have touched him,—He was 
glad however ſhe had been the aggreſ- 
ſor, for his innocent jeſt could not 
be eſteemed a reaſonable cauſe of of- 
fence.— Make remonſtrances indeed! 
—he would never be the dupe of a 
woman's artifice to eſtabliſh her power. 
—He was very ſorry however this 
quarrel had happened. —He would not 
be backward in a reconciliation, pro- 
vided ſhe made the firſt adyances to- 
8 wards 
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wards 1t, who firſt began the rupture: 
— One might be happy with theſe wo- 
men, if they had not ſuch intolerable 
pride and vanity. 

Theſe were the gradual workings of 
his mind : whilſt, on the other fide, 
the ſtings of difappointed tenderneſs 
working on a mind ſomewhat tinc- 
tured with -pride, yet capable of 
the nobleſt exertions of love, and 
that conſequently felt the injury done 
to it in the - moſt lively manner, 
raiſed the moſt painful ſentiments 
in Lady Frances' breaſt, which, too 
ſharp long to laſt, ſubſided by degrees 
into a ſtate of indifference, verging 
on diſguſt, —Indignation had ſoon the 
ſame effect on Mr. Reeveley's mind. 
From this diſunion aroſe moſt of 
their other misfortunes.— Lady Fran- 
ces was naturally a woman of high 
ſpirit, and of a gay and lively turn. 
Whilſt her anger and ſorrow ſubſiſted 
at their height, ſhe gave herſelf up tõ 


4 Cc 2 melancholy; 
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melancholy ; in proportion as that de- 
creaſed, ſhe, endeavoured to divert it 
by company and amulements, till by 
degrees ſhe grew at length diſſipated. 
Her firſt paſſion (which had been blaſt- 
ed by diſappointment) was love; her 
ſecond, vanity.— That paſſion, I be- 
lieve, holds the firſt place in the 
greater number of hearts, though 
there are many in which it ſtands only 
ſecond ; but bleſt are thoſe few with 
whom it enjoys not even that rank: 
vanity has then but a very ſmall, I 
had almoſt ſaid, a proper ſhare in their 
compoſition. | 
Though married to a perſon engaged 
in commerce, yet the extenſive nature 
of it, his deſcent from an ancient family, 
her own noble birth, and their opu- 
lence, entitled Lady Reeveley to aſſoci- 
ate with what is called, the beſt company. 
Her beauty was celebrated, her manner 
waselegant and enchanting, her taſte was 


| ſuperior to moſt, her vanity ſtrong ;— 


ſhe 


1 
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ſhe got quite into the on. She was 
conſcious it was not to dance the 
round of faſhionable folly that ſhe had 
entered into the ſacred engagements of 
marriage; but what could ſhe do? 
was ſhe not forced to it by the unkind 
behaviour of a falſe, ungrateful man? 
—She could not quite ſo well excuſe 
her playing high;—but how could it 
be helped? ſhe avoided cards as much 
as poſſible;—bur when one is connect- 
ed with perſons of faſhion, one mult 
conform a little to them. 

She took care however of her 
daughter's education, and would, by 
cultivating ſuch connections, be able 
to introduce her into the world with 
eclat ;—tor as to her ſon, ſhe gave 
him entirely up to his father's manage- 
ment. She was for a private tutor, 
but his father was determined to ſend 
him to Weſtminſter ; where, with the 


help of his example at home he would, 
K ry CG 3 | ſoon 
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ſoon learn todeſpiſe his mother, and en- 
deavour to tyrannize over his ſiſter. 
Mr. Reeveley's propenſity to ſchem- 
ing, favoured by the nature of his 
commercial concerns, was not a little 
encouraged by his want of ſocial hap- 
pineſs; the ſureſt as well as pleaſanteſt 
ſafeguard againſt that reſtleſsneſs of 
mind implanted in us for the moſt 
exalted purpoſes, and which taking a 
wrong channel, is perhaps, even oftener 
than avarice, the cauſe of ſuch hazard- 
ous enterprizes. Pretences are ſeldom 
wanting to our deſires. He muſt 
needs at whatever riſk find ſome ex- 
traordinary reſources for her ladyſhip's 
loſs at cards, which was not however 
ſo very conſiderable. What an outcry 
would be raiſed againſt him in her 
faſhionable coterie, what a monſter 
would he be eſteemed, if he attempted 
to reſtrain her in ſo neceſſary an ar- 
ticle of expence! 


Continual 
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Continual bickerings between the 
children (whoſe behaviour towards 


each other is generally formed upon 


thar of their parents) were the fatal 


effects of this diſunion,—The boy was 


favoured by the father, and the girl by 
the mother. Where a couple love 


one another, the caſe I believe is uſually 
different. There, a pleaſing recollection 
of the object beloved, preſents itſelf 
more lively in a child of the ſame ſex; 
but in the other caſe it has quite a 
contrary effect, unleſs envy (a ſenti- 
ment of which Lady Reeveley was in- 
capable) ſteps in.—The girl urged her 
birthright, and the complaifance due 


to her ſex, to make her brother yield 


her the way in what ſhe wanted; 
whillt he, after ſcarcely deigning to give 


ſome ſurly hints about the ſuperiority 
of man, generally prepared to obtain 


the object of his deſire by force. Yau 
may wonder how children of ſeven 
and eight years of age ſhould contend 


C 4 about 
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about the pre-eminence of the fexes. 
But we have a great many more 
words than ideas, not only whilſt chil- 
dren, but even when of maturer years. 
Whenever Lady Frances and Mr. 
Reeveley met without company (which 
was not indeed very frequently) their 
children were always preſent z and they 
uſually ſpent the moſt conſiderable 
Portion of that time in talking at, ra- 
ther than to one another. They took 
occaſion, upon every incident of conju- 
gal diſunion among their extenlive ac- 
quaintance, that ſo frequently came to | 
their knowledge, of indirectly repeating 
their ſentiments. about each other's 
conduct in that ſtate, This often gave 
riſe to diſcuſſions about the duties in- 
cumbent on each party in marriage, 
which at length terminated in ſharp 
and warm diſputes concerning the re- 
ſpective merits of the ſexes. The 
children, in their little differences, na- 
turally uſed the expreſſions they had 
heard 
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heard their parents uſe, without well 
underſtanding them; and thoſe very 
expreſſions ſtill further biaſſed the al- 
ready warped minds of the parents in 
the deciſion of thoſe differences,—La- 
dy Frances was determined her poar 
girl ſhould not be tyrannized over by a 
| rude boy; and Mr Reeveley would not 
have His lad fooled by the pertneſs of 
miſs. This gave riſe to irefh con- 
tentions; and at length produced as 
great a diſunion between the young* 
er, as the elder part, of the fas 
mily. e 
Happily their misfortunes have 
healed thoſe diſſenſions which origi- 
nally gave them birth. —Upbraiding 
and diſdainful looks were the firſt 
fruits of theſe calamities. But when 
Mr. Reeveley found not only his own 
| fortune deſtroyed, but even his wife's 
jointure ſeized by his creditors, occa- 
ſioned by a flaw owing to him (for 
Lady Frances had commuted entirely 
to 
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to him the care of the ſettlements) and 
nothing left of her large fortune but 
an eſtate of five hundred a year, her 
ladyſhip's pin-money, and at her ſole 
diſpoſal ; his dejection of ſpirits can- 
Not be expreſſed. 
After a ſolemn, ſilent dinner ſome 
days ago, Mr. Reeveley addreſſed La- 
dy Frances in the following manner 
Madam, by a fatal, though I be- 
© Heve you muſt be convinced, an 
** involuntary miſtake (for I had no 
**. poſſibility of gaining by it) and by 
** unfortunate attempts to increaſe, I 
have ruined your fortune. Deeply 
< afflicted and humbled for having 
done you an injury I can neve 
compenſate, I can only aſ a boot 
leſs pardon, I have likewiſe to ac 
quaint your ladyſhip, that it is m 
unalterable reſolution, as ſoon a 
my affairs will permit it, to retird 
to the ſouth of France on thy 
fifty pounds annuity, that my. ere 
5 ditor 
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and | * ditors cannot deprive me of: be- 
but © Gde your forgiveneſs (which I can 
her“ hardly hope to obtain) let me 
ſole e further entreat your ladyſhip, by 
an- © the generolity you ſo eminently 
* poſſeſs, to remember in your con- 
ome} .** duct to theſe children, whom 1 
La- muſt entirely leave to your care, 
er 3 that William is your child, as well 
be-] as my ſon.” | 

an Notwithſtanding an aſſumed firm- 
ino neſs of tone, Mr. Reeveley's whole 
d by frame during his pronouncing rhofe 
ſe, I] words, beſpoke a moſt violent agita- 
eply tion. — Nothing was better edleidlurcil 
wing to work upon Lady Frances's gene- 
VER roſity and remaining ſparks. of affec- 
doo: · tion towards her huſband, than his pre- 
2 2CY ſent humiliation.— O ! Reeveley (faid 
s MYF © ſhe, catching his hand) talk not of 
mn *J © forgiveneſs, entertain not the cruel 
ret “ thought of leaving us. We have 
the no doubt been both in fault but 
2 let us turn our misfortunes into fe- 


lcity. 
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* licity, by making it the happy 
** means of renewing that union, which 
** proſperity perhaps aided to diſſolve.“ 
Mr. Reeveley could not ſpeak.— 
Come, children” (continued ſhe, and 
throwing herſelf at his feet) come 
and aſſiſt me to diſſuade your fa- 
ther from his unnatural purpoſe,”— 
Mr. Reeveley likewiſe throwing himſelf 
at her feet and catching her in his arms, 
could only utter, O! whom have J 
ͤneglected ?- Tears ſtopt the reſt. 
— The children knelt; I knelt; we all 
knelt together and wept. Allis happily 
concluded.—The creditors will be, I 
fancy, almoſt wholly ſatisfied by this 


unexpected acceſſion of the jointure. | 


I defign my India ſtock to make up 
the deficiency; ſo that I doubt not 
of your uncle's affairs being at length 
agreeably ſettled. 

But. O! my Charles, though this 
. Feconciliation is happy, and I hope will 
prove laſting, yet it has by no means 
repaired— 
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repaired—it never can fully repair the 
fatal breach. — The wounds of tender- 
neſs are incurable. It is the very na- 
ture of refined ſentiments to be with 
difficulty raiſed, and almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to be revived, —Mr, Keeveley's 
behaviour to his lady is full of com- 
plaiſance and affection; yet one may 
eaſily perceive that the deep ſighs 
which often eſcape him, are more ow- 
ing to the obligation he lyes under to 


her, than to his broken fortunes : and 


though Lady Frances (who no doubt 
perceives it) takes every method to 
take off his ſenſe of them, yet her 


kind and polite attentions, (notwith- 
ſtanding all her endeavours) ſeem to 
be more the exertions of generoſity, 
than the ſpontaneous fruits of love. 
From the account I have given 
you (which at the ſame time ſatisfies 
your enquiries) you may better gather 
how I ſhould wiſh you in general to 
| regulate 
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regulate your future behaviour to Milg 
Melway, than from any tedious precepts, 


—Hold quite a different conduct.— | 


*© Forſake not the. miſtreſs when you 
take the wife.“ All the duties in marri- 
age on the huſband's ſide are compriſed 


in this maxim: to ſuch I mean, whole - 


engagement like your's, owes its ori- 
gin to paſſion, refined by the work- 
ings of a delicate heart and liberal 
mind, improved and confirmed by a 
long and intimate acquaintance and 


an equal return, and ever under 


the regulation of reaſon, virtue, and 
honor,—Be therefore after, as you were 
before, marriage; polite and complai- 
ſant without flattery, tender and atten- 
tive without ſervility or. weakneſs.— 
Conſider yourſelf ſtill as a lover, only 


under a more indiſſoluble engagement 
than before the ceremony. — Do not 


look upon marriage as the termination 
of your ſentimental connection, but as 


an 
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an important circumſtance in it, that 
brings on new while it annuls no old 


| obligations. 


I know J ſhould. 1 eſteemed by 
moſt perſons who ſaw this, moſt ridi- 
culouſiy romantic: but I own I 
cannot conceive a greater ſoleciſm in 
reaſon and morals, as well as in ſenti- 
ment, than an alteration of behaviour. 
in an engagement occaſioned by mar- 
riage.— It is ungrateful to ule a perſon 
the worſe for granting us what we de- 
ſired.—It is abſurd to entreat the per- 
ſon whom before marriage we addreis 
at leaſt as our equal, to commence our 
ſlave; or to expect any refined enjoy- 
ment in a mental, and I ſhould think, 
even a perſonal connection with one. 

Though what I have ſaid appears 
to me ſufficient for the general deline- 
ation of what I eſteem an amiable con- 


Jjugal character; yet as there are ſome 
points of conduct almoſt univerſally 


overlooked even by tender huſbands, 
or 


— % 
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or that may not. ſeem deducible, and 
perhaps, even at firſt contradictory to 
the general tenor I recommend, but 
which however I hold material to hap- 
pineſs in this cloſe connexion, I ſhall 
prolong my letter by touching upon 
them, 

The firſt thing I would recommend 
to you is, the greateſt delicacy in your 
perſon.— I know you look upon clean- 
lineſs as a moral duty; but it is not 
enough to be cleanly, you ſhould be 
ſo with delicacy. There are humili- 
ating circumſtances in our corporeal as 
well as mental frame, that ſhould make 
us earneſt to palliate both, as far as we 
are able to do without uſing deceit. 
Not to do this argues, I think, indo- | 
lence or pride. To be ſenſible of all our 
imperfections, and induſtrious to ſoften 
and amend them, is ſurely the trueſt 
and beſt ſort of humility, as it tends 
to improve, not to debaſe us. Next 


to the power of doing good, it is the 
5 greateſt 
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greateſt advantage of fortune, to be. 


able every way to refine our nature : 
and there is a graceful ſuperſtition 
in true love, which, by giving it a 


ſort of ſacred air, renders it more 


worthy of an intelligent being, and 
ſhould be carefully foſtered by thoſe 
who wiſh to prolong the delights 
of a warm and tender paſſion, I 
would therefore, adviſe you never 


to do any thing to your dreſs in 


the preſence of your wife. I knew 


a gentleman, a very deep mathe- 


matician, who carried this ſo far as 


once to ſhave himſelf in his chaiſe, 


becauſe there was no other room at li- 
berty in the inn where he was, beſides 
that of his lady's. And I own I was 
much pleaſed with the anſwer of rather 
an elderly man, and in the lower walk 


of life, with whom I once travelled in a 


public vehicle; who, upon excuſing 
himſelf for riſing rather abruptly 
from dinner to dreſs at the laſt ſtage 
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was going, and being aſked by one 
of the company if he could not defer 
it as he was ſo near home, anſwered, 
Do you think I would return to 
my wife dirty, and with a beard ?” 
—Your mother and I never went into 
one another's dreſſing- room during all 
the time of our union. 

The next point in regard to the care 
of your perſon, is drefa=The world 
would chiefly have you faſhionable and 
coftly ; the over-grave and thought- 
ful will be apt to think every thing 
beyond neatneſs at leaſt, below your 
notice: I own I ſhould wiſh you to 
be alſo elegant, Let the chief end 


of your dreſs, after health and conve- 


nience, be the ſetting off your perſon. 
Make the moſt of a handſome form as 
well as of every other advantage with 
which you are endowed : it is a duty 
you owe to your partner; it is a pro- 
per acknowledgment to the bounteous 


Tource of all our bleſſings. The gen- 
tleman 
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Heman before - mentioned, who expect- 
ed of learning to improve, not to ſet 
him above humanity, uſed fucceſſively 
to darken and lighten his room both 
with artificial and natural light, in 
order to find the colour that moſt be- 
came him.—I would not have you 
make a diſplay of your wealth in 
your dreſs; it is not the place 
for ſuch a diſplay, and I doubt nor 
but you will find better uſes for 
any ſurplus from needful expences : 
to be the zealous votary alſo of every 
new faſhion, would be rendering your- 
ſelf the flave of a moſt whimſical, un- 
reaſonable, and fatiguing tyrant. Taſte, 
and a conformity of your habit to your 
perſon, may be attained without a 
great expence of time or money ; and 
though ſingular, and therefore at firſt 
moſt likely to be ridiculed, will ſoon how- 
ever attract the approbation of all who 
are not entirely devoted to faſhionable 
folly | * 
Another perſonal precaution I think 
2 worth 
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worth your moſt careful attention, is 
the avoiding at table any thing ſtrong, 
.or which you know to be offenſive to 
the now Miſs Melway.——Perhaps 
there is hardly any thing ſo liable as 
this to alienate love, as it not only 
hurts the ſenſes, but as it muſt be 
very cutting to our affections, and 
humiliating to our pride, to ſee fo 
trifling a ſatisfaction as that of the pa- 
late ſo evidently preferred to us. It is 
by no means ſufficient to abſtain from 
thoſe things which you may hear Mifs 
Melway mention to be diſagreeable to 
her; but you yourſfelf ought to find 
out (which is not difficult) what 1s ſo. 
For a falſe ſhame may perhaps pre- 
vent her expreſling a diſlike to that, 
the uſe of which may however be in- 
ſenſibly undermining her paſſion for 
you. 

I have the more inſiſted on theſe 
perſonal particulars (if I may ſo term 


them) becauſe I have ſeen the fatal ef- 
fects 
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fects of the neglect of them hen 


perſons otherwiſe capable of a tender 


and laſting paſſion, but who from miſ- 
taken notions did not obſerve thoſe 


very eſſential decorums for nouriſhing 


and preſerving the tender emotions.— 
They have been repreſented, eſpecially 
thoſe that reſpect dreſs, and when re- 
garding men, as below ſerious and 
elevated minds, and almoſt a profana- 
tion of the ſacredneſs of the conjugal 


ties, which ſhould rather mellow love 


into friendſhip and an union of ſouls, 
than ſtir up the flames of paſſion. 
But thoſe who hold this language do 
not ſufficiently confider that we are an 
union of body and foul; that our very 
nature conſiſts in that union; that the 
feelings of the former are therefore to 
be attended to, as well as the ſentiments 
of the latter; that it is not only the 
moſt pleaſing, but the moſt rational 
method, as it is the moſt conſonant to 
our ſtate to refine, not to annihilate our 
* D 3 paſſions; ; 
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paſſions ; and that he who is not above 
being loved, ought not to be above 
the means of continuing to be fo— 
The conſequence of ſuch opinions, if 
they are partial, is quick diſlike to the 
perſon who entertams them; and even 
if mutual, they create a fort of affec- 
tion, which as it fatisfies the imagina- 
tion, but not the heart, (a moſt danger- 
ous circumſtance) leaves it unguarded 


againſt any other paſſion.— Be there- 


fore careful, my dear Charles, by thoſe 
little perſonal attentions (which coſt 
no great trouble) to preſerve the paſ- 
ſion of love in all its warmeſt elegance. 
Il do not wiſh a couple ſhould con- 
tinue ſwain and ſhepherdefs, though 
age ſhook their nerves; but it would 
be my earneſt deſire, that as long as the 
idea of a miſtreſs can be excited in you, 
your wife ſhould excite it; and as long 
as ſhe can feel the tender emotions, 
you ſhould be the happy man who in- 
zpires them. 


ig 
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I therefore would ſtrongly recom- 
mend to you (though ever ſo ſooth- 
ing) never to ſuffer your wife to ap- 
proach you in any illneſs as a nurſe, 
but only as a friend.— Let her never 
enter your apartment but when it is 
prepared, when every thing about you 
bears as little as poſſible the unpleaſant 
marks of ſickneſs and infirmity.— She 
will moſt likely ſtruggle hard againſt 
this reſolution, but you muſt in your 
firſt indiſpoſition, eſtabliſh it as a ſet» 
tled and immutable. point. 

There is little danger, if you are 
careful of preſerving thoſe little deco- 
rums yourſelf, of your wife's neglect- 
ing them. The notions of delicacy, 
with which cuſtom and education, per- 
haps nature, have impreſſed the mind 
of a young lady, will hardly ſuffer her 
to break through the forms of which 
the ſees her huſband a ſcrupulous ob- 
ferver; or at leaſt will render her ve- 
ry eaſily to be checked by any little 

24 ſtroke 
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| ſtroke of raillery, ſhould reflexion never 


have ſhown her the importance of 
thoſe ſeeming trifles. 

It is a trite obſervation, that nothing 
ſo often proves fatal to unions as di- 
verſities of temper. Yet I doubt not 
but that, with mutual care not to ſuf- 
fer ſelf-love to make an unfair eſti- 
mate of the propriety of each other's 
inclinations, and the mutual ſacrifices 
made to them, they would, like light 
and ſhade in a landſcape, rather im- 
prove the harmony of married life. — 

On this therefore chiefly depends 
the felicity or infelicity (as far as lies 
in you) of your approaching connexion 
with Miſs Melway : To be impartial 
to the reaſonableneſs of your own pen- 
chants, and to make a candid allow- 
ance of every palliating circumſtance 


to what may ſeem faulty in any of 
hers. And though the equity and 


propriety of ſuch a conduct be ob- 


vious; yet how hard, my Charles, is it 


to 
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to obſerve Love will doubtleſs very 
greatly leſſen this difficulty; yet cer- 
tain precautions in ſome particular 
points may not be unneceſſary; and 
there are even ſome caſes where love 
itſelf may increaſe the difficulty of a 
diſpaſſionate judgment. An inſtance 
of this kind will moſt likely ſoon offer 
in your intended journey to London. 
— Always rather of a ſerious and con- 
templative turn, you never had but a ſlen- 
der reliſn, and even Joſt that ſlender reliſn 
ſoon, for the amuſements of the town. 
Let me caution you againſt expect- 
ing the ſame diſpoſition in the now Miſs 
Melway. You know, that the narrow 
limits of Lord Melway's fortune, which 
he ſcorned to ſtretch by any direct or 
indirect bribe that might fetter the 
freedom of his ſenatorial opinions, 
made him decline coming to town with 
his family. The novelty of the ſcene, 
her ſprightlineſs,—-vanity no doubt, 
ſupported by the gratifying circum- 

ſtances 
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ſtances of wealth, rank, beauty, and wit, 
may very likely (notwithſtanding the 
fincereſt attachment to you) carry her at 
firſt into many extremes of gaiety and 
diſſipation.ä— Beware of checking her 
career; not only by any open admo- 
nition, but even by any indirect hints, 
by your looks, your manner. Lou are 
not going to unite with a perſon whoſe 
manners and principles you are a ſtran- 
ger to; and therefore on that account, 
and from my own knowledge of the 
young lady, I dare venture to pro- 
nounce her delirium will be ſhort; 
dut ſhould it even threaten a long 
duration, beheve me, it 1s not by the 
exertions of a fancied authority, totally 
incompatible with the preſent poliſh of 
ſociety, nor by irkſome diſquiſitions 
on the preference due to a huſband, 
or paſſionate complaints on the infta- 
bility of her affections that you will 
win her from the enchantments of the 
world. The firſt of theſe means would 
only 
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| only procure you her hatred; the two 
| others moſt probably adiſguſt, themore 
inveterate becauſe ſhe could not juſtify: 
it, nor free herſelf from a ſecret con- 
ſciouſneſs of acting a faulty part which 
ſhe would be however unwilling to re- 
form, And even fuppoſing, that by 
your expoſtulations or arguments you 
could work her up to what you made 
her eſteem her duty; that you could 
prevail on her reaſon to give herſelf 
more to you and leſs to diverſions; 
yet unleſs you could alfo prevail upon 
her heart, —unleſs you could render 
your company more entertaining to her 
than thoſe diverſions, you would hardly 
enjoy any thing more in that forced 
ſociety than her bodily preſence; whilſt 
her thoughts would be either perpetu- 
ally roving on routs and public places, 
or ſhe would at length become pen- 
ſive and low- ſpirited.—If (as you have 
every reaſon to think will be the caſe) ſhe 
addicts herſelf to the gaieties of a Lon- 
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don life, merely from that curioſity and 
love of admiration ſo natural to her 
age and ſituation, and the uſual con- 
comitant not only of an open and gay, 
but even of a great and noble diſpoſi- 
tion, and not from any unſteadineſs of 
temper or triflingneſs of character; they 
will moſt likely begin to pall upon her 
even before the firſt ſeaſon be finiſhed, 
and ſhe will henceforward follow them 
with the moderation they deſerve. All 
your care mult be to keep faſt hold of 


her heart; that whilſt the tide of va- 


nity and example bear her into all the 
faſhionable follies of the great world, 
the influence of love may be ſtill draw- 


ing her back from the eddy of diſſipa- 


tion. To this end, when She would 


to thy embraces run,” be ſure to 


Receive her with extended arms: 
Seem more delighted with her charms : 
Wait on her to the ball and play; 
Be in good-humour ; make her gay, 

| Be 
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Be to her virtues ever kind: 
Be to her faults a little blind: 
Let all her ways be unconfin' d. 


I would by no means adviſe what a 
moſt judicious and elegant female 
writer recommends in a late work, 
to a young lady, juſt entered into the 
ſame ſtate; if poſſible, to unite your 


ſtudies, —Beſide reading together, I 
think I have heard Miſs Melway ex- 
preſs a deſire of underſtanding Greek, 


on hearing you extol the beauties of 
that language, and of the authors who 
have written in it. I fancy ſhe will aſk 
you to teach it her: if ſhe does, pro- 
vided you like it (for the leaſt diſin- 
clination in either party would deſtroy 
the very end of mingling their pur- 
ſuits, mutually to cement their affec- 
tions) aſk her in return to teach you 
muſic and Italian; in both of which I 
underſtand ſhe is a great proficient, 


® Prior, 
| and 
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and to which your eagerneſs after the 

deeper departments of learning has hi- 

therto prevented your applying your- 

ſelf, This mutual intercourſe of in- 

ſtruction will, J fancy, greatly increaſe 

5 the advantages of ſuch communica- 

tions, take off any little aukwardneſs 

| of ſuperiority which might otherwiſe 

ariſe, and reduce all between you to 

the deſirable level. And ſhould you 

both make progreſs enough in your re- 

ſpective undertakings, for each to gain 

a reliſh for the obje& of them, not 

only on account of the teacher, but 

likewiſe of the thing taught, it may be 

an additional means of reſtraining her 

from too great a devotement to town | 

amuſements. 
But the chief opportunity of rivet- 
ing yourſelf to her heart, will be when 
ſhe makes the tender lover a joyful 
father, — Children may be made the 
ſtrongeſt cement of conjugal affection : 
but a great deal depends on the conduct 
45 or 
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of the father and the huſband during 
this intercfting period. This is the 
time, by evincing all the tender- 
neſs of your attachment to her, te 
make her your's for ever; to make 
her eſteem your ſociety above all the 
blandiſhments of vanity or incenſe of 
flattery, if ſhe ſees in you the lover, the 
father of her children, the tender com- 
forter of her pains, and the attentive 
companion of the retirement which 
prudence ſuggeſts at the approach of, 
and after that event, and which your 
example will mightily encourage, 
Indeed thoſe men who ſtrongly in- 
culcate to their wives the propriety 
of a quiet domeſtic ſequeſtration, from 
thoſe gaieties peculiarly agreeable at 
that ſeaſon when the mind droops un- 
der approaching ſickneſs; and at the 
ſame time decline bearing what part 
they can of the common burthen, by 
filling up the void of ſolitude with all 
their powers of entertainment, and al- 
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laying the little peeviſhneſs of indiſpo- 


ſition, by complaiſance and good hu- 
mour; muſt be utter ſtrangers to the 
moral obligations of the ſolemn engage- 


ments into which they have voluntarily 
entered, callous to every finer feel- 


ing, and ſtupidly inſenſible to the 
_ Intereſting example of the moſt refined 


ſpecies of inferior creation. Let a man 
but obſerve with attention a couple of 
birds in his garden, and he will reap, 


from the pleaſing ſcenes of tenderneſs 
he will there be witneſs to, a pleaſing, 
ſimple, beautiful, and elegant leſſon of 


the duties of the nuptial bond; and if | 


fired with any ſentiment deſerving 


the name of love, if capable of any of 


the tender emotions, he will conceive 


the delight attending the diſcharge of 


'them,—But I have inſenſibly expatia- 


ted on this ſubject longer than was 
proper with one who wants no {pur 


to generous actions; and I need not 
therefore add, that not t only diverſions, 
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of which you are not fond, but not 
even your private, your darling ſtu- 
dies, nothing in ſhort but important 
and undelayable buſineſs ſnould make 
you diſpenſe with this duty. 

I am almoſt balancing whether to give 
you my thoughts on the conduct I 
ſhould think proper for you to hold with 
regard to your other mutual heart- con- 
nexions, not only as I know the com- 
mon opinion is againſt me, but leſt I 
ſhould appear to have intereſted views 
in my advice. Moſt of thoſe perſons 
who do not look on marriage.as a mere 
matter of buſineſs, or a youthful frolic, 
ſeem to think that the ſtraitneſs of the 


nuptial tie, ought in a manner to 


ſuperſede every other natural or ac- 
quired attachment; that. this deareſt 
of. connexions ought almoſt to abſorb 
every tender feeling of the heart ; that 
this chief affection, like Aaron's rod, 
ſhould ſwallow up the reſt, or at beſt, 
that they ſhould be in ſuch ſubordi- 
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nation to it, that their greateſt intereſt 
mould be ſacrificed without reſerve, 
if in the leaſt they interfere with that 
higheſt amity.— This I find peculiarly 
admired in, and recommended to the 
fair- ſex. To be full of tenderneſs and 
duty to their parents ; to be diftated, 
or at leaſt directed, in their choice of a 
huſband by their fathers; and then 
at once to transfer almoſt the whole 
of this dutiful tenderneſs to him with 
tenfold increaſe; to form no new at- 
tachments without his ſanction; and 
to hold the primary ones ſo looſe as to 
be able to diſmiſs them whenever they 
give him any umbrage, is eſteemed 
the perfection of female conduct 
But thoſe who thus want to mark 
out the road for the feelings of 
the heart, have either been influ- 
enced by ſelfiſh motives, or having 
never felt in any high degree 
thoſe kindly predilections that wait 
not for our call, have either been 

borne 
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borne away by common opinion, or 
have formed a ſyſtem of what they 
imagined would be moſt convenient, 
without ſufficiently ſearching into the 
ſource of friendſhip; which reſembles 
refined love in ſo many particulars, 
and bears ſo great an affinity to it, 
that we find the ſame word in ma- 
ny languages expreſſes both paſſions. 
For friendſhip is a paſſion; that is, 
though conformable to, it has ſome- 
thing in it of feeling above the ſolution 
of reaſon; and what Montaigne ſays 
about the cauſe of his loving a friend, 
(after beſtowing nevertheleſs the great- 
eſt encomiums on the qualities both of 
his heart and mind) though I think 
ſtill more applicable to a miſtreſs, is 
however far from being improperin the 
caſe of a friend, Si on une preſſe de 
dire pourquoi je Paimois; je ſens 
* que cela ne ſe peut exprimer, quen 
* reſpondant : parceque c'etoit lui, 
** parceque Cetoit moi,” 
E 2 The 
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The huſband therefore who by any di- 
rect or indirect means, endeavours to 
check or regulate the friendſhips of his 
wife, appeals in a manner from that in- 
explicable partiality on which his own 
prference is founded; and is therefore 
almoſt as unreaſonable as the friend 


would be, who ſhould attempt to in- 


terfere with her affections to him,— 
Beware therefore, whatever be your 
own feelings; whether you have ever 
experienced the generous glow of en- 
kindling affection; or, that from what- 
ever cauſe, you have been a ſtranger 
to that noble ſympathy, before you 


knew Miſs Melway ; beware, I fay, 


from any little jealouſy, or indeed 
almoſt any other motive, of tugging at 
the foundation of your own felicity, 
by any way trying to weaken her 
kindly affections to her relations and 
her friends, either prior to, or acquired 
ſince your union,—But what if her 
boſom friend ſhould fall into any fault, 
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for which the world would not only 
excuſe, but even commend her in de- 
ſerting, nay, moſt likely ſtigmatize you 
both, if ſhe did not abandon that friend; 
what muſt be your conduct in ſuch a 
caſe? To inforce or even adviſe the 
deſertion ? No, generoſity forbid! 
Aſk your own heart, had your friend 
committed any flagitious act (which 
did not however 'plainly indicate a 
cankered heart) ſhould you not eſteem 
yourſelf a ſummer friend, if you left 
him in this emergency, inſtead of al- 
laying the ſtings of deſerved reproach, 
and covering, and recovering him 
from, his fault ?—But the parallel 1s 
notequal, you may ſay. In ſtanding 
by my fallen friend I venture not 
her character; but her zeal expoſes 
mine to ridicule and farcaſm, The 
anſwer is plain: Is this ridicule, are 
thoſe ſarcaſms deſerved ? If not, have 
you ſo little value for the mental ex- 
cellencies of your wife, and fo puſil- 
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lanimous a regard for yourſelf, that 
you had rather ſhe ſhould feel 
the thorns of reflexion for failing in 
the ſacred duties of friendſhip, than 
to bear yourſelf the unmerited ſcorn 
of the giddy croud, not one of whom 
you probably eſteem ? And alfo con- 
fider, that if from an immoderate ſelf- 
love, you ſhould attempt to make her 
give up her friend, and you did not 
ſucceed, ſhe muſt entertain but an un- 
favourable opinion of the ſtability of 
your own affeQions; and if ſhe were 
weak enough to yield to your moſt 
preſſing folicitations, to your moſt po- 
fitive requeſt ; what affiance could 
you yourſelf have in that heart whoſe 
love you found by experience could 
be ſhaken ?—T have the rather choſen 
this inſtance, becauſe it is a moſt trying 
one, and not very unlikely to happen. 
A young woman, hurried by her 
parents into a wealthy marriage, drawn 
by vanity and diſſipation (the only com- 
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penſations frequently for ſuch a match) 
into innumerable temptations, un- 
guarded by conjugal love, may, with 
many amiable, many eſtimable quali- 
ties, well worthy to attract, and capa- 
ble of returning a tender amity, fall 
into the moſt fatal error; though ſhe 
may not be endued with ſufficient ef- 
frontery to hide her fault if ſuſpect- 
ed, or bear it out, if diſcovered; and 
hath too much beauty to have it for- 
given her by envy: now, the well- 
timed counſels of a tender and con- 
ſtant friend at that period, may pre- 
vent her plunging into the depths of 
guilt, to which a total deſertion might 
probably at length lead her. 

Next to not interfering with the 
connexions of her heart, it will be 
but juſt and reaſonable, and alſo po- 
litic in you not to ſtrive in the leaſt to 
obtrude your friends and relations, as 
friends and relations on her; nor to 
expect her to embrace them with. .cor- 
E 4 dial 
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dial affection; to ſpend a great deal 


of her time with them, or in any ways 
to diſtinguiſh them with partial con- 
ſideration. Good-breeding and polite 
attentions are what you certainly have 
a right to obtain; but I think, no- | 
thing farther.—Though they are your | 
friends, and your relations; they are but 
her acquaintance. Not but that a mu- 
tual adoption of each other's feelings 
towards the other, objects of your 
affections would be an exceedingly 
happy event, and greatly conducive 
even to the increaſe or maintenance of 
your own; nor (at leaſt in ſome con- 
ſiderable degree) by any means im- 
«| probable; for we muſt certainly be 
i well-inclined to thoſe who love the 
1 object of our own predilection. But 
then, theſe kinder ſentiments muſt be 
| left to ſpring ſpontaneous, uninforced 
| by words or manner, and only attend- 
1 ed with ſecret wiſhes; for any other 
| endeavour would only impede, if not 
i | deſtroy 
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deſtroy the growth of the tender 
ſeed of friendly inclination, Kind- 
neſs to her own particulars, would be 
the moſt probable means 'of provok- 


mg affection toward yours. Bur be 
not offended with her, though you 


grew attached to any of her inti- 


mates, if ſhe made no return to yours. 
Remember the above quoted paſſage 
of Montaigne.—I need hardly fay, 
that in this, as well as the foregoing 
point, you may enjoy the ſame 
liberty which I have adviſed you to 
allow her. 

But of all circumſtances which are 
apt to diſturb the union of wedded 
life, the moſt fatal to its very being, 
next to inconſtancy, is jealouſy, that 
monſtrous offspring of pride and love. 
I have already hinted at that ſort of 
exception which you might conceive 
from your lady's addicting herſelf rather 
too much to diverſions; and ſtill aſſidu- 
ouſly cultivating old, or forming new 


friendſhips, 
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friendſhips; which is a ſort of leſſer 
jealouſy, and the more to be guarded 
againſt becauſe it is the ſymptom of 
a diſpoſition ready to receive any im- 
preſſions of the more malignant kind 
of ſuſpicion. What ſome ancient 


philoſopher ſaid, that an evil thought 
not expreſſed was half ſmothered, holds 
with the greateſt force in this fatal 
paſſion, Perhaps the fears of jea- 
louſy may not be in our power ; but 
to give thoſe fears expreſſion, certain- 
ly is; and the more to be avoided, as 
it can rarely lead us to any diſco- 
very of their being well grounded or 
not; but only tends to increaſe and 
- nouriſh thoſe diſturbers of our peace. 
For no behaviour, no anſwer of the 
perſon doubted, can ſatisfy the unfor- 
tunate perſon infected with this diſ- 
temper. A careleſs or indignant re- 
ception of his anxious doubts, will not 
only enrage, but be alike attributed to 


deſign; and even the gentle expreſſions 
of 
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of tender concern, will be moſt pro- 
bably (at leaſt inwardly) branded with 
the opinion of well- counterfeited hy- 
pocriſy. It is chiefly therefore on 
this account, on the difficulty, I had 
almoſt ſaid, impoſſibility of aſcertain- 
ing the reaſonableneſs or unreaſonable- 
neſs of our apprehenſions (if the perſon 
failing be attentive to veil his or her 
inconſtancy) that I ſhould give Mrs. 
Chapone's advice to every wedded 
perſon, ** To let nothing but irre- 
** ſiſtible proof, unſought for, and 
obtruded on their ſenſes, ever ſhake 
their confidence and eſteem in each 
other.” But if theſe deſolating 
proofs to a heart truly touched ſhould 
be made manifeſt to either party, no- 
thing (after the firſt agonies of vio- 
lated affection) but | 
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is ſuitable to the condition of the injured 
perſon, if he has not been wanting to 
himſelf in trying to ſecure thoſe af- 
fections he had previouſly gained. For 


thoſe perſons who have not nurtured 


the tender ſentiment of love with ſuffi- 
ficient care, and who have been faulty in 
their behaviour, may have ſome hopes, 
by reforming the defects of their con- 
duct, and bearing with gentleneſs 
what they have in ſome meaſure de- 
ſerved, of recovering the hearts of 
their inconſtants. But the man or 
woman who have fulfilled the duties of 
each tender ſcene, are fallen from 
their high ſtate of predilection, never 
to riſe again. They have no remain- 
ing card to throw, and are therefore 
ſure of playing a loſing game. Per- 
ſeverance in a cauſe ſo deſperate be- 
comes folly, and rather proceeds from 
debility of mind, than gentleneſs of 


foul. Nothing therefore but ſtrong 


a reaſons ought to keep a 
perſon 
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perſon in bonds, which in ſuch a caſe 
are entirely diſſolved; and that to a dig- 
nified mind, properly conſcious of the 
worth of its intenſeſt affections, muſt 
become unſupportable. Theſe pru- 
dential reaſons can ſeldom exiſt with 
a man, and as far as relates to fortune, 
cannot affect Miſs Melway : for I 
have, I hope, improved to your ſa- 
tisfaction, the modeſt hint you gave 
** of favouring Miſs Melway as much 
** in the ſettlements as was conſiſtent 
with my own particular views,” by. 
ſtrictly following the commonly mock 
donation in the liturgy; ** With my 
** worldly goods I thee endow;” in 
putting you both exactly on the ſame 
footing, both in preſent and permanent 
pecuniary intereſt. 

This theme muſt needs be very un- 
grateful to a young lover, and I af- 
fure you, my dear Charles, it is not in 


fear of Miſs Melway that I have ex- 


patiated on this ſubject; for next to 
you 
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you (which is ſaying -a great deal for 
one who knows the ſteadineſs of. your 

principles and the virtues of your heart) 
there is no perſon on whoſe fidelity I 
ſhould build a more abſolute truſt : but 
my intention is, to do the little I can to- 
wards arming you with conſtancy to 
bear the worſt reverſe of human fragi- 
lity with calm dignity, the ſureſt way 
of procuring you at leaſt peace of 
mind in ſuch a ſituation, and as much 
happineſs as is conſiſtent with the dif- 


appointment of one's primary. purſuit, | 


and of guarding you at the ſame 
time againſt a paſſion, the moſt likely 
means of bringing on the event which 
it's torturing fears ſuggeſt. 


But before I. entirely diſmiſs this 
diagreeable ſubject, let me add a few 
words on the conduct proper for you 
to hold ſhould your lady ever feel the 
ſtings of an ungrounded ſuſpicion.— 
If you perceive ſhe wants to conceal 
her jealouſy, try all you can to diſpel 

it, 
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it, by (if poſſible) increaſed tenderneſs 
and affection: but if it get fo far the 


better of her reaſon as to break out 
into open ſurmiſes, after expreſſing 


the concern you muſt undoubtedly feel, 


try diſpaſſionately and patiently to 
argue the point. with her ; to ſhew her 


with mildneſs the groundleſſneſs of 
her ſuſpicions, and the fatal conſe- 
quences that may ariſe from them 


the diſturbance of your mutual peace, 
and the —_— of the continuance of 
her jealouſy | hurting your affections, 


but alter nothing in your condutt for 


the better or for the worſe. If her 
diſtemper run ſo high that this be in- 


effectual, declare to her with gentle- 
neſs and reſolution, that her complaints 
of you being groundleſs, and out of 
your power to redreſs, you muſt in- 
treat her not to repeat them, or you 


will be obliged when ſhe does, to re- 


linquiſh immediately the delight of 
her company, and withdraw to your 
. own 
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own apartment. Keep, if you can, 


ſteadily to this reſolution, making, if 
poſſible, no other alteration whatſoever 
in your behaviour either towards 
herſelf, or the perſon of whom ſhe 
may have conceived jealouſy. 

This conduct (which I confidently 
truſt you will never have the mourn- 
ful occaſion to put in practice, both 
your ſouls being in too harmonious 
an union eaſily to admit the harſh jar 
of groundleſs jealouſy) may ſeem to 
you hard- hearted; but is, I believe, the 
beſt calculated to preſerve your peace 
and love the leaſt injured that is poſſi- 
ble; and though it may rouſe the paſ- 
ſions of the jealous perſon at firſt to the 


higheſt pitch, yet at laſt it will reſtore 
the diſcordant mind to its proper tone. 


For the diſtempers of the mind, which 
are partly in our own power (as the 
expreſſion of jealouſy certainly is) are 
only nouriſhed by indulgence and 
complaiſance, and ought rather to be 
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checked by friends with tender reſolu- 


tion, and over- ruled with gentle though 
inflexible ſteadineſs. 


Though this letter has inſenſibly 
lengthened to a degree I could not 
have imagined when I firſt ſat down 
to write, you muſt doubtleſs per- 


ceive that ſeveral things have been 


lefr unſaid, and even a great many 
points wholly untouched, Yet from 
what I have expreſſed you may eaſily 
deduce what would be my ſentiments 
on other occaſions, I have given you 
the general tenor of the conduct I 
ſhould think adviſeable for a man to 
hold who wiſhed to preſerve the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a heart he had acquired. I 
have ſhown the fatal effects of a dif- 
ferent conduct. I have pointed out 
ſome inſtances where that very deſire 
would be apt without caution to coun- 
teract itſelf, and where therefore the 
cool counſels of unintereſted reaſon, 


not unſupported by ſweet experience, 


F could 
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could not be entirely needleſs. —At- 
ter all, this is only the advice of a 
friend, not the injunctions of a parent. 
In any thing I have ſaid, I never 
meant to doubt the tenderneſs, delica- 
cy or {incerity of either of your affec- 
tions; but only to direct their effect. 
I need hardly tell you that, in ſuch 
a conduct as I have here adviſed, 
you will ſtand almoſt ſingle in the 
circle of your acquaintance ; that you 
will be equally expoſed to the laugh 
of the gay, and the cenſures of the 
few over-grave; that the unfeeling 
votaries of wealth or fame, whether 
of the lighter, or more rigid kind, will 
think your cares directed to a ſilent, 
domeſtic end, ridiculous, and would 
eſteem them much better employed 
in Planning an entertainment, in 
carrying on an unmeaning criminal 
commerce with celebrated Beauties, 
ia diving into all the myiterics 
of the gaming-table, or in worry- 
9: Vs 
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ing a miniſter with perpetual ca- 
vils, and deſcrying with nicety the 
uttermoſt line where ſeditious, and 
only illiberal abuſe of the ſovereign 


ends, and legal criminality commences. 


—] leave to Miſs Melway the taſk 
of convincing their arguments of fol- 
ly, and to your own virtues and wil- 
dom of evincing, that the cheriſhing 
of thoſe tender ſentiments, which not 
only innocently delight the heart, but 
refine the moral character, take no- 
thing from, but much rather improve 
the citizen, by bettering the man. In 
ſhort, I have conſidered you in all this 
letter, neither on the one hand, as 
the cold and -unfeeling philoſopher, 
who, by attempting to riſe above, 


ſinks below his nature; nor, on the 


other, as intending by your union with 
Miſs Melway, only to gratify the ſenſes 
with a necefſarily-tranſient rapture z 
but as deſiring after being accom- 
panied in your youth with the loves, 

the 
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